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ABSTRACT 

This investigation relates to the research questions: 
(1) Do college students' perceptions of the dangerousness of specific 
drugs now parallel the government's listed ranking? (2) Where- do 
legal drugs fall on the continuum of perceived dangerousness? (3) 
What might be good dimensions to characterize perceptions? (4) What 
is the relationship among these dimensions? and (5) How might a 
college drug education course change these perceptions? A 
questionnaire concerning perceptions of drug usage was administered 
to two undergraduate drug education classes on a pre-post course 
basi3. Data is presented in numerical tables and graphs along the 
dimensions of usage, dangerousness, pleasantness, and strength* There 
were no statistically detectable changes in sources as a result of 
drug education courses; however the authors discuss the 
interpretation of the chosen dimensions as having posed 
discriminating problems for respondents* (Authox/JS) 
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until recently the standard modus operandi for drug abuse preventlon- 
education has been to accent and sometimes exaggerate the dangers of using drugs. 
School children are told of the horrible repercussions of drug use by a stream of 
2 COPS, former addicts, and films that push the message. "Drugs are dangerous, stay 
^ away from them, you run the risk of ruining your, and your family's lives." Never- 
theless, the use of licit and Illicit drugs continue, unabated with usage of some 
classes of drugs on the Increase (US Dept. of Justice. 1974; NCMDA. 1973). 

The federal government, with the passage of the ControUed Substance Act of 
1971 listed five classes of drugs the sale and possession of which was to be con- 
trilled. The criteria for placing a particular drug in a particular category were: 
1) The abuse potential of the drug; 2) The degree of safety with which the drug can 
be used; and 3) Whether or not there was a currently accepted medical use for the 
drug; and 4) The degree of risk of psychological and/or physical dependence. Three 
of the criteria are directly related to the degree of danger pe..eived to be con- 
nected with usage of the drug. In other words these five categories can be seen as 
the government's list of drugs of coucem. arranged in order of dangerousness. mltl- 
gated by whether or not there is an accepted medical use for the drug. 

But. how do people view the drugs that are available for their use through 
legal and Illegal channels? The following will document an attmpt to set up a 
cognitive structure of perceptions of a wide variety of drugs presently in use in 
the United States. 

A number of questions were central to the research: 1) Do college students' 
perceptions of the dangerousness of specific drugs now psrallel the government's 
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listed ranking; 2) Where do legal drugs fall on the continuum of perceived -dangcr- 
ou«no8s? 3) What might be good dimensions on which to characterize perceptions? 
4) What is the relationship among these dimensions? 5) How might a coUege drug 
education course change these perceptions? 
Pevelorment of the instnanent . 

A fairly comprehensive Hating of drugs in use w£;s compiled. Many of the more 
esoteric drugs were left off in favor of classifications such as "tranquiUzers", 
"ccdativcs", "stimulants" and so forth. Alcohol, as a heavily used drug was broken 
do:7n into beer, wine, and liquor. Cola, and coffee and tea were included in the 

Usting (see Table 1) . 

Research by Osgood et. al. (1967) has indicated that responses to concepts on a 
S€=«atic differential format usually factor into three major dimensions. They have 
labeled these "value", "potency", and "activity". Using these three factor derived 
labels as guides, the concepts "pleasantness", "strength", and "dangerousness" were 
selected as dimensions that were potentially relevant to drugs and drug usage. The 
cnjor dimension of interest was "dangerousness". 

The format of the instrument for perceptions of the dimensions was as follows: 
the target dimension headed the top of the page, followed by one of two random 
Ustinss of all 18 drugs. Subjects were asked to evaluate each drug with respect to 
the target dimension on a Likert type scale with ten possible points on the con- 
tlrritm. The extremes of the coutinuum were labeled for example "very safe", "very 
' .^?rot's", or "very pleasant", "very unpleasant", etc. 

The drug usage section of the instrument asked for usage data for each of the 
18 drx..S3. Four categories of usage were included: "never", "tried once", "some- 
times", and "often". 
Popu l atio n 

The resulting Instrument was administered to two undergraduate classes on a 
p-e-post course basis. One class was enrolled in an undergraduate Community Health 
Er|c '''^ ^'"S Education course and the other was an evening class in Drug Education, ll^e 
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«enl.^ cuss «.s p«t of a five-tem se,»«ce Wading ta«rd a che^cal dependency 
craselins certificate. Tor the Purpose of thl. Initial analysis, data from both 
sources were analyzed together. 
Drup Usage 

The usage data (Table 1) see« to Indicate a population that. «ltb a few ex- 
ceptions, does not differ significantly fro„ the national college nor. (KCMDA. 1,73). 
Alcoholic beverages are by far the drug of choice. 

»l„ety-one percent of the participants answered "soeetl^es" or "often" for 
hotb "U<,uor.. and 'W. and UZ answered the sa.e for beer. These figures were 
<„tdlstanced only by the "non-drug" national drln.s. "coffee", "tea", and "cola", 
rte-and post usage data were essentially Identical. 

HO correlation coefficient was calculated but the graphic portrayal of usage 
^ perceived dangerousness Indicates a fairly consistent decline In usage as the 
^rcelved dangerousness of the drugs Increases. The two ^,or exceptions to this 
trend are ^rljuana and ll,uor. .l,uor Is seen as fairly dangerous and yet It ranU, 
high on the usage scale. Marijuana on the other hand Is seen as one of the least 
dangerous drugs and yet Is also low on the usage scale. Perhaps this reflects It. 

.A awareness of its more recent image as a relatively 

niegal nature coupled with an awareness oi 

benign drug. 

j)r^,cr Porpp- ption Dimensions 

Objectives of this research were to atte.pt to describe cognitive dl«,nalon. 
of various drugs In the Mnds of the respondents and to see If and how these would 
he Changed by drug abuse education programs. These objectives were only partially 
fulfilled. 

one problefwas the dimensions the^elves. Data In this study Indicates that 
the dimensions "strength" and "dangerousness" were perceived to be similar to the 
respondents. .Igure 1 plots the values of each drug for each of the three factors. 
With a few exceptl,ns. most notably prescriptions drugs and tobacco, the dimensions 
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Pleasantness, on the other hand, shows a slight trend to decrease as dangerous- 
„es8 increases. The major exceptions to this trend are liquor, wine, hnshish. and 
opiates • 

When usage is graphed against perceived dangerousness . it shows a definite 
trend to decrease as dangerousness increases. Marijuana, hashish, and liquor are 
the deviates J.n this case (Figure 2). When plotted as a function of perceived de- 
creasing pleasantness, there is also a definite but erratic decline. 
Factor StTvctv.rea 

All data were factored within each of the four domains: usage; dangerousness; 
pleasantness; strength, using principal factor with varimax rotation. Tentative 
composite scales were constructed using the resulting four factors as a basis. 

Item-scale correlation matricices were computed for each Item within, each of 
the four domains. Any item correlating .6 (Pearson r) or higher with a composite, 
was included in the composite. Items not correlating .6 or higher were dropped from 
the composite scores. These ammended composites scales are presented in Table 2. 

The most striking similarity among the scale structures is that between D.^S.r 
ousness and Strength. When factored on the basis of perceived strength, two changes 
occurred: hashish and marijuana broke off to form their own "THC" factor; and 
cocaine, hallucinogens, and opiates jointed the other drugs in factor three. 
Opiates did not load on any of the four dangerousness factors. 

AS might be expected, usage data and pleasantness data factor out similarly 
but are by no means identical. A total of eight of the eighteen drugs loaded 
heavily on n«) factors. Cola and coffee Join with the alcohol factor. 

Le ^al vs. Illegal Drugs 

Whether or not usage of a particular drug was illegal without prescription 
was a clear determinant of where the drug would find itself place by respondents. 
Legal drugs generally bunched in two factors which could be loosely labeled an 
alcohol factor and a household drug factor. The alcohol factor usually brought 
Er|c ''"'^ " Pleasantn^^- 
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Utaenslon. The other, "household" drug factor frequently consisted of Mplrln. 

over-the-counter drugs, snd sometUnes prescription drugs and cola. 

On^s ttat were Illegal without prescription hunched in different ways. A core 

group consisting of solvents, sedatives, tranquilizers, and sti-ulants .ade up the 

nucleus of one factor »lth marijuana and hashish making up a nucleus for another 

1 J ^y^^A .in n-re^ttM Well across the dimensions, 
fac-.-r. These core nuclei held up pretty wexx 

Osage data clearly divided the Illegal from the legal drugs. Marijuana was the 
only Illegal drug that came even close in reported frequency of usage to the legal 
drugs, cola, coffee, wine, liquor, beer, aspirin, prescription drugs, over-the- 
countGr drugs, and tobacco. 

„„ (.„,^,.,n.»s compared the Government Schedules .. 

Marijuana and liquor are the major variations from the governments list of 
dangerou. drugs. Liquor was seen hy these students to be slightly more dangerous 
than hashish, and marijuana was listed as less dangerous than beer. wine, or pre- 
scription drugs, m fact the only drugs seen as less dangerous than marijuana were 
cola, coffee, and aspirin. The remainder of the rankings put forth by the govem- 
menfs schedules were disturbed only by the intrusion of solvents (when sniffed) as 
the second most dangerous drug. 
Pre ^post Course Changes 

Biere were no statistically detectable changes in scores as a result of drug 
education courses. If anything, scores indicate that there was a non-significant 
trend to perceive some drugs. Cocaine. Hallucinogens. Hashish and Marijuana, as 
slightly less dangerous and more pleasant. Osage data was virtually identical 
across the two applicatlonsof the instrument. 

This ^y not be as surprising as it sounds. College students today have a 
plentiful source of information on which to base their perception and frequently 
see drug use within their ranks. It would probably take a lot of data deviant from 
that which they already have to change their minds drastically about a particular 
'•lass of drugs. 
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Conmenta 

The dimensions chosen to characterize specific drugs did not prove to be as 
enlightening as had been hoped. This may be a fault of the original selection of 
the dimensional concepts, or it may be due to other factors. Dangerousness and 
strength were perceived as closely related dimensions. Perhaps the concept "active" 
woitld have been a more profitable dimension to use than "strength". On the other 
hand, there is a clear reluctance on the part of the respondents to discriminate 
among the drugs on the pleasantness dimension. Means per drug ranged from a low 
("very pleasant") rating of 3.8 for Cola to a high ("very unpleasant") of 7.5 for 
Solvents. This lack of discriminating may in part be due to a reluctance of these 
college students to divorce what they perceive as the dangerous consequences of 
various types of drug use from the pleasantness that the drug may produce at the 
- moment. Otherwise it is hard to imagine cola, coffee, wine, liquor, and beer as 
being rated the most pleasant drugs, (in that order). 

Perhaps the lack of experience of this sample with most of the illegal drugs 
plays a very important part in perceptions of the characteristics of the drug. Of 
those drugs listed as most pleasant, only marijuana and hashish are illegal drugs 
when used without prescription. On the unpleasant end of the scale, only solvents 
are legally obtainable without a prescription. Hashish is the only one of those 
H^iao deemed to be pleasant that also low on the usage scale. 

Do people's perceptions of a drug have an effect on their usage of that drug. 
The obvious answer is yes. Perceptions of the dangerousness, strength, and 
pleasantness obviously effect usage. Data on the effect of drug education courses 
on usage have begun to bear this out. Stuart (1974) reports that as students' per- 
ceptions of a drug changed, their potential usage of that drug increased. Usage 
went up as information increased and worry about the drug decreased. 

The afore reported data are merely precursory to a more complete picture of 
rh«» cognitive structure of perceptions of the characteristics of drugs, and how 
^ - these perceptions affect dispositions to drug usage. 
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Toble 1 



Reported Drug Usage 



Coffee or Tea 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 24 

(3) Sometimes 1^9 

(4) Often 275 
Total 

Tobacco 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes ^2 

(4) Often 172 
Total 

Tranquilizers 

(1) Never 274 

(2) Tried Once *7 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often . 28 



Total 



Total 



Total 



437 



. Cola 

(1) Never * 

(2) Tried Once 5 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 258 



445 



5. Beer 

(1) Never 28 

(2) Tried Once 33 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often ]]l 



443 



6. Prescription Druge 

(1) Never 3^ 

(2) Tried Once 22 

(3) Sometimes 323 

(4) Often .57 
Total 



440 



7. Liquor 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 1^ 

(3) Sometimes 269 

(4) Often 

Total *^2 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
Reported Drug Usage 



8. Over The Counter Drugs 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

9. RalludnogenB 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

10. Solvents (when sniffed) 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

11. Marjuana 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

12. Hashish 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

13. Opiates 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 

14. Sedatives 

(1) Never 

(2) Tried Once 

(3) Sometimes 

(4) Often 
Total 



114 
S2 

246 
33 

445 



364 
31 
22 
11 

448 



418 
16 
8 

3 
445 



202 
67 

122 
57 

448 



305 
43 
69 
28 

445 



402 
16 
14 

12 
444 



316 
47 
62 
21 

446 



26 
12 
55 
07 



86 
07 
05 
03 



94 
04 
02 
01 



45 
15 
27 
13 



69 
10 
16 
06 



91 
04 
03 
03 



71 
U 
14 

05 
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(percents rounded to nearest whole) 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
Reported Drug Usage 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 





P 


Stimulants 




(1) Never 


319 


(2) Tried Once 


45 


(3) Sometimes 


51 


(4) Often 


28 


Total 


AA3 


Cocaine 




(1) Never 


403 


(2) Tried Once 


12 


(3) Sometimes 


22 


(4) Often 


8 


Total 


445 


Wine 




(1) Never 


17 


(2) Tried Once 


22 


(3) Sometimes 


303 


(4) Often 


108 


Total 


450 


Aspirin 




(1) Never 


12 


(2) Tried Once 


6 


(3) Sometimes 


334 


(4) Often 


98 


Total 


450 



(per cents rounded to nearest whole) 
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72 
10 
12 
06 



91 
03 
05 
02 



04 
05 
67 
24 



03 
01 
74 
22 
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Figure 1 * ' 




Mean Dimension Scores Per Drug In 




Ascending Order of Perceived Dangerousness . 
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Figure 2 



Mean Usage Scores Arranged In Order Of 
Increasing (L-R) Perceived Dangerousness 
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Figure 3 



Mean Usage Scov°s Arranged In Order Of 
Increasing (L-R) Perceived Unpleasantness 
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